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Editor's Note 


Earlier this month, | took a flight to San 
Francisco for the California College Media 
Association banquet, an annual gathering of 
journalists from across the state. 


Aside from the incredible anxiety at the thought 
of flying in a plane (I'm alive!), it was a hell of a 
time spending a weekend up north with some 

of my fellow journalism peers. 


I'm proud to say that DIG Magazine earned 
a few honors, including: first place for Best 
Magazine Website, Best Magazine Inside Design 
and Best Magazine Story; second place for Best 
Magazine, Best Magazine Cover Design, Best 
Magazine Photo; and third place for Best 
Magazine Photo Series. 


A huge shoutout to the Daily 49er for its 
continued success at the conference, as well. 


Here's to hoping that DIG Magazine can take 
pride in not only earning more accolades in the 
near future, but also providing an accurate, 
insightful and entertaining perspective of 
CSULB. 


Denny Cristales 
Editor-in-Chief 


digmageditor@gmail.com 
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Spring Break! 


March 27-April 2 


Although it seems like a lifetime away, spring break is rapidly approaching. It's time to 


start planning your spring-break trip. Leave the textbooks at home and break out the swim- 


suits, floatees and ice-cold beers. From March 27 to April 2, you can kick back, relax and 


procrastinate on your homework. Just kidding! 


Ironic Icons: The Art of Valentin 
Popov: Long Beach Museum of Art 


Open until March 19 @ 2300 E. Ocean Blvd.; 
Long Beach, CA 90803 


This art exhibit features the work of 

the Ukrainian artist Valentin Popov. It 
includes 60 works by Popov, who combines 
images of American superheroes with 
traditional Ukrainian religious iconic art. 
This is the first time his work is being 
featured in Southern California. General 
admission at the museum is $7, and $6 for 
students and seniors. 


Formula Drift - The Streets of 


Long Beach 


March 31-April 1 @ LB Convention Center 


The Formula Drift show will serve as the 
kickoff for the Toyota Grand Prix event, 
which will take place a week later. The event 
will include a vendor village, giveaways, 
driver autographs, open pits to see cars and 
more. Cost is $15 for parking. For more 
information, visit formulad.com/schedule/ 


long-beach. 
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CSULB Theatre Arts: The Bubbly 
Black Girl Sheds Her Chameleon 


Skin By Kirsten Childs 
March 10-25 @ University Theatre 


This coming-of-age musical is set in South- 
ern California and tells the story of Viveca, 
a black singer and dancer. Through the ups 
and downs of show biz, she paves a road to 
self-discovery. This production is directed 
by Jaye Austin Williams. Tickets are priced 
at $25, and $20 for students, faculty and 
staff. 


MOVIES | 


aN THE 


CSULB Movies on the House : 


Rogue One: A Star Wars Story 
March 22-23 @ Beach Auditorium; showtimes vary 


Take a break from reading your textbooks 
and come check out the latest movie at the 
Beach Auditorium, presented by ASI. Get 
your "Wookie" on and geek out to the 2016 
Star Wars film and watch the Rebellion take 
on the Empire as they try to figure out how 
to destroy the Death Star. Note: This film is 
not for the faint of heart. 


ONLI 


That's right! DIG MAG content is available on the worldwide web 


at digmagonline.com. You can check out some of the following 


exclusive videos while you surf the net like the cool kid you are. 


Entertainment Food 


The Mac Family | DIG Food Runs 
: Editors tried out the oe eos a 
Let’s Play: Double Dragon IV | om a 
Highlights from the McDonald's Grand ae 


_ Weebly Facebook Mac and Mac Jr. and 
livestream. Editors play provided a review with 
Double Dragon IV, a nos- the nutrition facts. Are 
talgic sequel to the 8-bit, they cuocgh to sated 
‘R0s beat em up franchise. your hunger? Find out. 
‘The “Let's Play showcases 
live gameplay and review. Greamistry’s Liquid Nitrogen Ice Cream ““*"8 "4 "ee 


to ice cream sounds more 
like a science project than 
a delectable dessert, right? 


Recent Events 


BeachCon: Gaming that makes a difference 


What makes Creamistry 
unique is that it uses | 
iquid nitrogen to instantly 
freeze the ice cream in 
front of the customers. 
Check out the video to 


find out how it’s done, 


DIG Magazine goes. ~~“ Kirimachi Ramen | DIG Food Runs 


up north with this 
feature and review of 
Kirimachi Ramen, a 
business that opened 
A video recap of ReachCon 2017, hosted by the CSULB E-Sports Association. The two-day in San Francisco's 

: event had players at The Pointe playing till 2 a.m. It was filled with cosplayers, booths, Financial District last 


tournaments and raffles. November. 
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Tiny but mighty 
How Maggie Delgado breaks the mold 


Words 
Ashley Bermudez 


She stares up to the ceiling, begging every muscle in her 
body to push the final bit to complete a successful deadlift. 
After endless cheering from the crowd and what seems like a 
lifetime of undertaking, she finally drops the 402 pounds of 
iron down onto the platform. The shouting stops. 

They are moved by her effort. Her team stands behind her, 
proud, as she walks off the platform with a new motivator. 

Maggie Delgado is a 22-year-old senior at CSULB. She 
stands at 5-foot-3, but the only thing small about Delgado 
is her petite frame. While she may be a full-time student on 
campus, she is a powerlifter everywhere else. Her passion 
for the sport is what drives her to balance two-hour training 


Photos 
Edward Singleton 


sessions, five days a week, with a 15-unit school-load and a 
full-time job. Her dedication is grand and continues to grab 
the attention of many. She currently has over 15 thousand 
Instagram followers and counting. 

Delgado has gained a considerable amount of respect 
from her fellow competitors in the short time she has 
participated in the sport. This past January, she competed 
in the USPA Powerlifting Meet in San Diego and placed 
Ist in Juniors and 3rd overall. 

She weighed in at 142 pounds of explosive muscle. 

She walked away with three successful lifts — a 127-pound 
bench press, a 270-pound squat and a 386-pound deadlift. 


Squatting almost double and deadlifting nearly triple her 
body weight, it is no wonder Delgado has caught the atten- 
tion of so many. She has qualified to compete at Nationals 
in July, where she will once again attempt a 402-pound 
deadlift and “hopefully more!" 

Delgado has been competing for less than two years. 
She got her start by a chance encounter with her current 
coach, Jorge Marquez. 

“I didn’t really know what | was doing in the gym,” 
Delgado said. “I would just try different machines... 1 was 
on the lat- ibuypower pull-down machine [when] this guy 
comes up to me and tells me I was doing it wrong.” 

Grateful for his help and interested in his knowledge, 
Delgado continued asking questions about fitness. Marquez 
invited Delgado to meet him at the well-known powerlifting 
gym Barbell Brigade in Downtown LA that Saturday. She 
walked in nervous and excited, and with no idea of what to 
expect. 

“I had never deadlifted until that day,” she laughs. “I didn't 
even have the right belt; it was soft and had velcro... and | 
wore running shoes.” 

On her first day of training with Marquez, she pulled a 
225-pound deadlift and worked her way up to a 295-pound 
deadlift. He knew immediately that Delgado had the ability 
to be great in the sport and offered to coach her. She was 
instantly committed. 

With a significant following on social media, Delgado is 
motivated to instill confidence in others by showing that any- 
body can reach their goals so long as they give it their all. 

“I used to feel self-conscious at the gym,” she said, “but 


with powerlifting, I feel like I've achieved my identity and 

confidence.” 

Confidence that has grown from trusting in her own abil- 
ities and learning immediately that this is a sport of mental 
strength more so than physical. 

Delgado eats healthy for the bulk of her diet — chicken, 
rice, veggies and lots of water — but boasts of the importance 
of leniency. She eats burgers, beer and fries when socializing 
with friends and family to make for a realistic, healthy lifestyle. 

“My body is a statement... | want my body to serve as proof 
that you can look feminine and lift heavy,” she said. 

The stereotype of a powerlifter has been a husky, 
250-pound man with a big belly, fueling up on doughnuts 
before his training session. Delgado works hard to break the 
mold of what it is to be a powerlifter, and she wears her curves 
and muscle proudly. 

After competing last October, Maggie set her eyes on 
making it to Nationals, a goal she has already met and will see 
through later this year. She will be graduating from CSULB in 
the spring of 2017, with a bachelor’s degree in Psychology. She 
plans to go as far as she can in the sport and encourages both 
men and women to build their confidence in anything that 
keeps them driven. 

“I'd like to start a YouTube channel to keep inspiring peo- 
ple,” she said."After Nationals, I hope to qualify for the 2018 
LA FitExpo... | want to take this as far as possible.” 
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Tips on Finding Animal ¢ 
Cruelty-Free Brands 


1. Get involved: Show your support and take the pledge to help 
ban animal testing. PETA and The Humane Society Interna- 
tional have campaigns that encourage and educate about animal 
testing. Join the Animal Cruelty Free campaign. 


se 


2. Download these apps on your phone: Leaping Bunny Global 
Shopping Guide and Bunny Free. Shopping for cruelty free can 
be confusing and some companies can also be misleading. These 
free apps let you search companies by name and will tell you 
whether or not they test on animals. 

3. Visit crueltyfreekitty.com Cruelty-Free Kitty is a popular 
online blog dedicated to providing free cruelty-free resources for 
those wanting to shop vegan-free products. Shopping guides for 
makeup include Ulta, Sephora and drugstore guides. 

4. When shopping, look for the “cruelty free” bunny and “not 
tested on animals” stamps. 

5. Get social: Follow @HSIGlobal on Twitter and the HSUS 
Animal Testing Campaign on Facebook to get daily information 
on what you could do to stop animal testing. Most importantly, 
spread the word on the fight against animal testing. 


Animal Cruelty-Free Brands 


1. Anastasia Beverly Hills 
Price range: $16-$64 


anastasiabeverlyhills.com 


Se 
2. BeautyBlender om Dhcosmetic 
Price range: $16-$75 
beautyblender.com 
3.Lush 
Price range: $1.95-$79.95 


lushusa.com 


4. Makeup Geek 


beautyblender” Price range: $3-$225 
makeupgeek.com 
5. Nars 
Price range: $6-$500 
narscosmetics.com 
6. BH Cosmetics 
Price range: $2.50-$22.99 
bhcosmetics.com 


7. ColourPop 
Price range: $4-$35 


LANASTAS I tes 
“Reoarlig Hite 


CoLourPor 


colourpop.com 

8. Dose of colors = 

Price range: $14-$160 OQURGLASS 
doseofcolors.com 


9. Hour glass 
Price range: $19-$220 


hourglasscosmetics.com 


10. Milani W A) 
Price range: $4-$60 
milanicosmetics.com 


Words Photo Illustrations 
Viridiana Ortiz Lauren Gandara 


It is no secret that being vegan means following a strict 
diet that cuts out all animal-based products, but what many 
do not realize is that veganism is way more than just a diet. 
In fact, veganism is a lifestyle that includes many different 
facets, especially some would have never guessed. 

Being vegan, according to the Vegan Society, is defined 
as, “A way of living which seeks to exclude, as far as is 
possible and practicable, all forms of exploitation of, and 
cruelty to, animals for food, clothing or any other pur- 
pose.” Therefore, vegans do not consume or wear products 
that contain animal byproducts, and they also boycott 
industries that test on animals. 

One particular aspect of the practice that has been 
gaining momentum among vegans and non-vegans is going 
animal-cruelty free with makeup products. 

People have questioned whether it is ethically accept- 
able to buy makeup from companies who continue to 
practice outdated testing procedures on animals. Many are 
already joining this movement of “going vegan” by boycot- 
ting companies who participate in animal testing, in hopes 
that animal testing ‘will cease to exist. 

All around the world there are laboratories that exist 
where all sorts of animals undergo some type of cosmetic 
testing that ultimately result in their death. These animals 
are confined to cages and live of life full of fear and pain. 

According to the Humane Society International (HSI), a 
global animal protection organization working to help all 
animals, it is estimated that 100,000 to 200,000 ani- 
mals suffer and die from cosmetic testing each year. 

The HSI reports that the animals primarily used 
in cosmetics testing include rabbits, guinea pigs, 
hamsters, rats and mice. These animals undergo 
various cosmetic tests that include skin and eye 
irritation procedures, in which chemicals are 
rubbed onto their skin and eyes that result in pain 
and distress, blindness, swollen eyes, bleeding skin, 
internal bleeding and death. 

The HSI stated that, “Pain relief is not provided, 
and at the end of a test, the animals are killed, nor- 
mally by asphyxiation, neck-breaking or decapitation.” 

These methods of testing are absolutely outdated and 
unnecessary in order to determine whether a product is 
safe for human use. Yet, the most surprising fact is that 
most companies have the choice on whether or not to 
test on animals. 

The Humane Society of the United States, the 
nation’s largest and most effective protection organiza- 
tion, stated that animal testing is not legally required for 
cosmetics to be sold in the United States. What often leads 
to companies testing on animals is the introduction of 
new ingredients in their products, and companies want to 
assure the safety of their consumers. 

Although it is reasonable for a cosmetic company 
to test its products for consumer safety, research has 
demonstrated that animal testing provides unreliable re- 
sults and does always guarantee the safety of consumers. 

Another reason why many companies continue to 
practice animal testing is because specific countries 


Saving animals: One shade at a time 


require the practice in order for them to sell their products. China, for 
example, requires that animal testing must be done on all cosmetic prod- 
ucts imported into their country, the Humane Society reported. There- 
fore, any company that sells their products in China is not and cannot be 
considered animal-cruelty free. 

One misconception that stops many from purchasing cruelty-free 
products is that they are not easily available or that they are too expen- 
sive. But, on the contrary, there are now a large number of companies, 
brands and even drugstore products available. Major companies that you 
are probably already buying from are animal-cruelty free and are joining 
the cause to end animal testing. 

Here are three well known brands that you probably didn’t know, and 
who already do not test on animals: 

Urban Decay — Launched in 1996, Urban Decay is beauty brand that 
offers high-quality cosmetics and are fully committed to end animal 
testing. The company does not test on animals, and requires its suppliers 
to verify that the materials they use in manufacturing its products do not 
feature animal testing. Urban Decay is certified by PETA and The Leaping 
Bunny Program (CCIC) as cruelty-free. Urban Decay is available at 
Ulta, Sephora and at major department stores. Here is a list of its vegan 
products: 

Primer Potion - $20 

All-Night Setting Spray - $31 

Naked Palettes - $54 

Kat Von D Beauty - This all-around makeup line by tattoo artist Kat 
Von D offers high-quality products, all at a rea- 

sonable price. In 2016, Kat Von D announced 
: that she plans to reformulate her entire 
»} makeup line and has already dedicat- 
» ed a section in her website titled 

#VeganAlert, where all of her vegan 
*. products are listed. Kat Von D is 
available at Sephora Stores. Here is 
a list of its vegan products: 

Lock-It Makeup Setting Mist — 
$14 to $26 

Lock-It Foundation - $35 

Everlasting Liquid Lipstick - 

$20 

Ink Liner - $20 

Tattoo Brow — $19 
Tarte Cosmetics —This glamor- 
y ous cosmetic brand offers a wide 
range of beauty products that have been 
dominating the beauty world. Tarte offers 
several products that are formulated without animal 
byproducts. Tarte labels its products with vegan and animal-cru- 
elty free stamps. Tarte Cosmetics is available at Ulta and Sephora 
stores. Here is a list of its vegan products: 
Double Duty Beauty Shape Tape Contour Concealer - $24 
Amazonian Clay 12-Hour Full Coverage Foundation SPF 
15 - $39 
Tartelette 2 In Bloom Clay Eyeshadow Palette - $46 
Smooth Operator Amazonian Clay Setting Powder - $33 
Transitioning to animal-cruelty free products is a process 
that requires time, research and money. By all means, don’t go 
and throw away the makeup you may have that is animal tested. If 


you don't feel comfortable, give it away or just finish using it up. This 


way, you can allow yourself time to find replacements and j join the move- 
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Cat Tompkins, president of the eSports Association on campus 


Yon Gaming can wake a di erence 


Words 
Michael Garcia 


They say ‘playing cat and 
mouse,’ but it’s more like 
playing Cat and eSports! 

Learn more about the 

president of the eSports 

Association and the group 
of gamers she convenes 

with on a consistent basis. 


Photo by Vince Mai 


On a Wednesday night, a lecture room in the Hall of 
Science normally used to learn about atoms, molecules and ions was turned 
into a place where people gather and learn to improve their gaming skills. 


Tables were taken over with LCD televisions, video game 
consoles and gaming laptops, and the sounds of button mash- 
ing from arcade sticks and controllers, intense mouse-click- 
ing, laughter and groans filled the room. These people are 
gamers. This is the eSports Association. 

eSports is competitive gaming. At the top level, eSports 
tournaments draw together hundreds of players to compete 
for glory and prize money. 

It is a highly male-dominated scene and the room where 
the club meets can attest to that as it is made up of about 80 
percent male members. The club meets every other week and 
hosts tournaments for gamers to 
come together, socialize and, of 
course, compete against each 
other, Cat Tompkins is their 
president. 

“I've always been an avid 
gamer, and | enjoy fostering the 
community and people’s pas- 
sions,” she said. “I enjoy meet- 
ing new faces and really try to 
get to know all of the commu- 
nities.” 

Tompkins doesn't feel pres- 
sured or intimidated because of 
that statistic, and she says the 
club is very welcoming. 


ate student and works with a 

custom-gaming PC company 

called iBUYPOWER as a public relations professional. She is 
also an administrator for video game publisher Blizzard's He- 
roes of the’ Dorm tournament, where teams of Heroes of the 
Storm players compete for college tuition prize money. 

She first got involved with eSports after joining the Daily 
49er and DIG magazine and doing social media for those pub- 
lications. She attended the annual gaming festival BeachCon in 
her sophomore year in 2014, the first year the CSULB eSports 
Club was established. 

“| was talking to someone [at BeachCon], and they told me, 
‘Anyone is able to create a community, you know that right?’ 
And then I thought to myself, ‘I want to do this.” 

The rest of the board members were leaving, and so she 
joined the club and was the vice president for one year, and is 
now in her second year as president. 

Games like League of Legends, fighting games like Street 
Fighter and Super Smash Bros., Overwatch, Hearthstone and 
Counter-Strike: Global Offensive are all represented in the 
club, and Tompkins tries to play all of them to try to under- 

rae 


? ; Photo by Michael Garcia poe a i ae 
She is a marketing gradu- BeachCon 2017, held earlier in March at the Walter Pyramid think it already is, and it's already 


Games like Overwatch are popular gaming franchises 
in the modern-day videogame market. Cat Tompkins, 
president of the eSports Association, said she tries 
to keep her gaming choices diverse in an attempt to con- 
nect with everybody and their interests. 


stand everyone. 

“Everyone can come together in one room and do some- 
thing they enjoy together,” Tompkin said. “It's just like running 
or fishing together. It's not just a hobby, it's a way of life.” 

“| don't think people would know that she's the head of all 
this and is into this [eSports] kind of stuff and getting spon- 
sors and all that,” said Kai Gonzales, the club's fighting games 
branch manager. Gonzales would like the club to get more rec- 
ognition and grow. 

“It’s not always like, ‘oh | gotta win, | gotta win.’ If you need 
help you can just ask. Everyone's about community and it's just 
chill,” Gonzales said.. 

eSports has become bigger over 
the years, with the largest and most 
well-known fighting game tourna- 
ment EVO being shown on ESPN2 
last year. 

“The eSports industry is already 
very commercialized,” Tompkins 
said. “A good example is to look at 
the Overwatch League. They're tak- 
ing examples from Major League 
Baseball and the NFL, and they're 
creating fantasy leagues and official 
teams to represent each city, just 
like in football. | can see eSports 
becoming an official sport, and | 


made its way to it.” 

Besides tournaments and prize 
money, video games can also do good for people. Tompkins 
has been involved with Anxiety Gaming, a non-profit orga- 
nization that provides mental health resources for the gam- 
ing community and does charity work for Extra Life, where 
gamers can participate in gaming marathons and viewers can 
donate to help children’s hospitals. 

Even though she wouldn't classify herself as a competitive 
gamer, Tompkins said she holds those who do in high regard. 

“I'm very casual,” she said as she laughed. “But, | have so 
much respect and honor for the people that are competitive. 
Those people are the ones that keep me going.” 

And for those that scoff at the idea of eSports as the real 
deal? 

“It's a very close-minded way of thinking, and those people 
haven't been exposed to what comes out of eSports and gam- 
ing,” Tompkins said. “Those people haven't seen what gaming 
can do for the rest of the community. People game for char- 
ity, for awareness and to show what they believe in and what 


they're so passionate about.” 
Wy , " i 
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RAMEN ROUNDUP 


Looking for something different? 
Here are some hidden gems to try out. 


Words and Photos 
Jay Bamba 


California has been blessed with many cultural 
dishes, such as good foodies like ramen, for exam- 
ple.. Originating from Japan with a few Chinese 
elements, ramen has been a popular food that has 
represented the Japanese food culture for de- 
cades, along with sushi. Seeing as that hot soup 
and noodles is a perfect match for the season, | 
have visited four restaurants within driving dis- 
tance from Long Beach - Tsujita, Hayatemaru, Men 
Oh and Hakata Ikkousha. 

Ramen has two essential components — soups and 
noodles. They both differ within the regions of Ja- 
pan, and each style illustrates unique specialties. 


Stocks for soups are often made with pork, chicken 
and vegetables, each giving a distinct taste that is 
perfect for the ramen noodles. Soups are diverse 
in terms of thickness, as well - in which some have 
a light broth, and others have rich, creamy texture 
to it. The noodles also vary in thickness and mate- 
rials, each used in appropriate soups. 

Although some of these restaurants may be a little far 
from Long Beach, I can guarantee that the drive will be 
worth the wait. Hurry and head over to one of these plac- 
es before the season ends so you can enjoy the soups and 
noodles to their full potential. However, let me also iter- 
ate that ramens are just good all year. 


Ramen Hayatemaru, Top ernost. Pop: Tsujita LA Artisan _ Directly translat- 


1644 W Carson St. B, a" ramen in the Noodle, 2057 Sawtelle ed from Japa- 
Torrance 90501 restaurant offers Blvd., Los Angeles nese as “dipping 
Time from CSULB: 2 herty soup and 90025 noodles,” Tsujita’s 
20 minutes a good amount of Time from CSULE: | famous tsukemen 


epbbere JO.rOb: 30 minutes is a variation of a 


ably have not had in a long while. The Spicy Miso 


Ramen is also on sale during the restaurant's ramen that takes 


happy hour. This store is open to 3 a.m. Monday a slight twist to others. The tsukemen has the 


through Saturday; perfect for the party animals. soup and noodles in separate bowls, whereas 

The restaurant also has the most seats and park- you dip the noodles into the soup one bite at a 

ing space available in the restaurants mentioned time. Parking is limited, so make sure to carpool! 
in this article; making it the most accessible. Expect some waiting time, as it is usually crowd- 

There are also three booths among the 40-plus ed due to the little number of seats available. 


seats, providing a cozy, private environment. 
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Featuring a thin 


Men Oh Tokushima !kushima Ramen Hakata Ikkousha, 
noodle and a rather A 
Ramen, 456 E 2nd St, rom Men Oh 21605 S. Western Ave 
’ ’ clearer pork broth, 
Los Angeles, 90012 features an ex- J, Torrance, 90501 ; 
2 ees 2 the tonkotsu ramen 
Time from CSULB: traordinarily rich Time from CSULB: 
z from Hakata Ikkou- 
30 minutes and creamy pork 20 minutes 


sha is quite possibly 
broth with a mix : q P Y 
: : ; oes the most traditional and conventional ramens 

of ordinary and unique toppings. Stir fried pork 

: anyone can get. Its flavor is representative of the 
and bean sprouts are default, but it also offers 
f ; 2 Hakata tonkotsu style, which is one of the main- 
a variety of optional toppings such as corns and Rael If h nad 
stream styles in Japan. If you have never had ramen 
spinach. The counter seats have a TV, and the uf . p: ; i 
: : ; before or you want to enjoy a classic ramen, this is 
wide selection of beers and sakes contribute a : 
, ; : the spot. The restaurant, located in Torrance with 
sports bar ambience to it. Although located in bl ia dl h 
; an a sizable parking lot, is its second location in the 
the LA area (which is known for its infamous B s : 
. : ; f : ‘ States and has also expanded to Singapore, China, 
parking situation), there is a specific lot desig- 
; : among other places across the sea. 
nated to it, so parking should not be a problem. 
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Words 
Gustavo Ortega 


hloe Froment can’t remember a time 

when she wasn't on the soccer field. 

Growing up in France, she watched from 

the sidelines as her dad and brother 

played on the pitch. By the time she was 6, 

she was on the field herself, playing for a French 

soccer club called FC Bourg Peronnas, where she 
was the only woman on the team. 

That experience helped her earn a spot at age 
16 in the development program for the French 
Youth National Team, where she played on teams 
that won the Nordic Cup, and where she also 
finished second in the European Championship. 

Now, at 21, the fullback is a long way from her 
hometown of Lyon, France. She's just completed 
her first year playing for the Cal State Long Beach 
women's soccer team, where she led one of the 
best defenses in conference and helped the team 
win the Big West Tournament during the 2016 Fall 
semester. 

For her efforts, Froment was awarded the 
2016 Big West Freshman of the Year Award and 
was named to the All-West Region Second Team 
and All-Freshman First Team Top Drawer Soccer 
Women's DI! Best XI squad. 

“She is a leader on the field," said Rocio 
Rodriguez, a midfielder for Long Beach State. 
“She cares about her teammates and wants the 
best for this team.” 


AN ATHLETE AND A STUDENT 


Froment said she developed a passion for 
“the beautiful game” at a young age. Her brother, 
Claude, who played professionally for Olympique 
de Marseille in France, has always been a role 
model. 

“My mom and dad would always go see my 
brother play, so they would take me,” 

Froment said. “I remember playing soccer on 
the sideline because | wanted to do 

the same thing as my brother.” 

Froment hopes to some day play in the big 
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leagues, as well. But, at 19 years old, she made 
one of the biggest choices of her life - leaving 
everything behind in France to come to Long 
Beach. 

Although soccer is a big part of Froment’s life, 
having an education was much more important to 
her, she said 

“In France, if I play at the high level, | can't 
continue with my studies,” Froment said. “I still 
wanted to have a good education, [and] that's why 
I came here.” 

When she first arrived in Long Beach, however, 
Froment did not know a lot of English. 

“The first two months here were tough,” she 
said. “I think | did pretty well adapting myself 
here.” 

She credits her teammates, coaches and the 
people she has met for providing a great support 
system since she started her life here. Rodriguez 
said that Froment never seemed to let the 
language barrier stop her. 

Head coach Mauricio Ingrassia agrees, adding 
that he enjoys coaching and mentoring Froment. 
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“She has done a great job to stand on her own two 
feet supporting herself,” Ingrassia said. “It has been 
fun to watch her grow.” 

Her family's support is likewise important. Despite 
the nine-hour time difference, she tries to call her 
parents at least once a day. 

“When | talk to my parents, they always ask me if 
school and soccer are going OK, 

and if I always give 100 percent during practice and 
games,” Froment said. “They really want me to succeed.” 


THE ROUTE TO THE BEACH 


Ingrassia recruited Froment after he saw her play 
at Clairefontaine in 2014, a national soccer center that 
specializes in training French soccer players. 

Froment saw the opportunity to play for The Beach 
as a good challenge, because even though French 
soccer is more technical and tactical, she loved the 
more physical American style of play, with short passes 
and good tactics. 

“The way we play in France is more calm as we pass 
the ball,” Froment said. “Here, we run a lot, and it's 
always intense.” 


“ON NE CHANGE 


PAS UNE EQUIPE 


QUI GAGNE.” 


[WE DON’T CHANGE A TEAM WHO WINS. ] 
- Chloe Froment | LBSU Defender 


Ingrassia described Froment as a very easygoing 
person who's funny and gets along with everybody, but 
she knows when to have fun and when to get serious. He 
said she's also a 

competitive player who always wants to win. 

“She is a special player because of her tactical 
awareness, has great confidence and knows the game,” 
Ingrassia said. “She brings things to our program that 
players have benefited from.” 

Rodriguez considers Froment a key part of the 
team because of her abilities to read the game from the 
back field. 

Rodriguez recognizes Froment’s hard work on and 
off the field, noting that she has to work twice as hard 
because English is not her first language. 

That hard work is finally being rewarded. During 


TO GEV 8 GREAT SMILE? 


the 2016 season, Froment started 21 out of 21 games 
and played a total of 1,930 minutes, in which she had 
five assists and seven shots on goal. 

The Long Beach State women's soccer team finished 
the season with a ten-win record, winning nine of them 
at home. Froment recounted one of her favorite quotes, 
alluding to the team's success. 

"On ne change pas une équipe qui gagne," she said 
in French, which translates to, "We don't change a team 
who wins." 

And she's far from satisfied. Though Froment was 
excited about the team winning the Big West title last 
season, she believes they can reach even higher heights 
next year. 

“I hope we win it again next season,” Froment said. 
“And also win the NCAA tournament.” 
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Joe Luis Hernandez 


Choosing Education 


How PROJECT REBOUND, 


a program for formerly incarcerated 
students, is Changing Lives 


Words 
Emily Ayers 


E used to be his home. It used to be the place he escaped to 
when he was hungry or tired or worn down. The alleyway on 
Long Beach Boulevard was where Dale Lendrum spent nights 
sleeping on the cold ground or rummaging through the dump- 
sters looking for his next meal. 

The sights and smells of the alley take him back to a dark time 
in his life. Standing there, he remembers the 28 years he spent 
in and out of jails and prisons, all while battling a drug addic- 
tion. But now, standing there with a bachelor’s degree and in 
pursuit of his master’s in communications, he’s managed to re- 
write a life story that many believed had already been written. 
Not everyone who escapes the throngs of jails and prisons 

is given the opportunity to use education to change his life, 

as Lendrum has done. But a handful of professors, staff and 
students at Cal State Long Beach, including Lendrum, hopes 
that will change with the introduction of Project Rebound 

on campus. The group has been working hard to make the 
program a reality by Fall 2017. 

A rehabilitation program for formerly incarcerated individuals 
entering higher education, Project Rebound would provide 
tools and resources for students that include helping with the 
people skills necessary to interact with students and profes- 
sors, assisting with registration and enrollment and gathering 
paperwork. Most of the resources will be on a person-to-per- 
son basis to provide them with exactly what they need to be 
successful. 

“When that prison gate gpens and you are free, that is when 
the real test hits? said Léndrum. “And if an individual can have 
an opportunity awaiting them on the outside, the recidivism 
rate lowers, and they have an even better chance of continuing 
to turn that life around” 

Lendrum said talks of bringing Project Rebound to CSULB 
have been in the works for over a year and a half. In addition 
to Project Rebound, students have been working to create a 
student organization on campus for formerly incarcerated 
students called Helping Other People Excel (HOPE). The goal 
is to have the club established by the end of the Spring 2017 
semester and coupled with Project Rebound they both aim to 
increase the chances that students finish with a degree in hand. 
“Every time I went in, I wanted to change when I got out,’ said 
Lendrum. “I wanted something different, but the moment I got 
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out, the old ghosts haunt you, and if nothing is in place 
to help you change and assist you, then you go back to 
that old haunted house with the old ghosts.” 


Breaking the cycle 

Professor John Irwin started Project Rebound in 
1967 at San Francisco State University to help solidify 
the idea of education instead of incarceration accord- 
ing to the Associated Students at SFSU website. It has 
given students the confidence to aim higher and push 
themselves further. The program is quickly spreading 
to seven other CSU campuses, and the hope eventually 
is to make it a reality systemwide. 

Lendrum was 46 years old when he decided to 
pursue higher education after realizing that the path he 
was on would most likely leave him dead by the age of 
50, or in prison for the rest of his life. It was during his 
last sentence at the Orange County Jail that he spent 
three months in a dorm-style setting and eight hours 
every day attending classes to learn how to not be a 
criminal. 

“That class setting solidified the fact that I was 
going to try to go to college,” Lendrum said. Once Len- 
drum’s mindset shifted and he no longer wanted to add 
onto the 20 trips to jail and the six prison sentences 
hed already served, he mailed three different commu- 
nity colleges about financial aid. Golden West College 
sent him a reply, and once he was released from jail, he 
went to the community-based drug treatment program 
and enrolled at Golden West. 

Lendrum knew getting an education was the best 
way to change his life, and he openly talks about his 
story now. That’s because a lot of the success from 
Project Rebound is rooted in the shared experiences 
from the people who lived through the dark times and 
came out on the other side. Lendrum said that for most 
formerly incarcerated students, it is vital to see that 
someone who was in their shoes turned from drugs 
and violence to finding strength in education. 

“J remember my first semester at CSULB, one 
of my criminal justice teachers, Dr. Binnall, intro- 
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Dale Lendrum is the secretary for System Wide Affairs as well as the chair of Lobby Corps for the student government at CSULB. 


duced himself to the class and let us know that he was an 
ex-felon,’ said sociology and criminal justice student Irene 
Sotelo, who has been helping with the creation of Project 
Rebound and the student organization. “He told us about 
all of his accomplishments, and it gave me hope that there 
was more out there for me.” 

Sotelo got out of prison in 2009 after serving a year and 
a half of her sentence for selling and transporting meth, as 
well as identity theft. After battling an addiction to meth 
that left her homeless, living in the riverbed and then 
having a heart attack and stroke, she knew she needed to 
change her life. 

“I was 45 when I went back to school} Sotelo said. 
“Sometimes I wish that I did this when I was younger, 
but once you get that first ‘A’ it changes you. Before I went 
to school, I was negative, but after I started, I have been 
positive, and I am now thinking about even going for my 
master’s.” 


Changing the stereotypes 

Once people make it out of prison and onto campus, the 
process of disclosing that they are part of a stigmatized 
group is also challenging to navigate. Many people on 
campus might feel uncomfortable with the thought of hay- 
ing formerly incarcerated students on campus, but these 
students have served their time and are trying to change 
their circumstances by education. 

Joe Luis Hernandez is one of those trying to change the 


stereotype of the ex-felon. He got clean at the age of 21 
after serving a jail sentence for carrying a loaded weapon. 
After trying to go back to school at 22 and then dropping 
out to work for five years, he realized he wasn't happy with 
a job that, for him, felt like there wasn’t a future. At 28, he 
returned to Mt. Sac community college, then transferred 
to Cal State University, Los Angeles, where he received 

his bachelor’s. Now, he’s studying for his master’s degree 
in education and working with Lendrum to bring Project 
Rebound to CSULB. 

“Working on these two projects makes me feel like I have 
something to contribute,’ Hernandez said. “When I was 
in the mindframe of gangbanging, I was willing to put 

in work to gain the recognition that came from going to 
prison. For me, county jail was like community college, 
and prison was a four-year university. But, when I finally 
stepped away from all of that and got clean, I saw a differ- 
ent life that I never imagined. 

“In the beginning, I was afraid to say that I'm a recovering 
drug addict and a felon. When you think of a vet, you 
think of a war hero, but someone on drugs, you picture a 
bad and evil person. But, sometimes, we are just misguid- 
ed, and our beliefs are warped. Today, I’m not the person 
who wants to stab anyone. I’ve been taught in my program 
about social justice issues and helping others, all while 
learning how to advocate for people like me” 

Although making people on campus feel comfortable 
might take time, the goal is that with programs, like Proj- 


th 


ect Rebound, those stereotypes can slowly start to shift. 
“One of the reasons this program has been able to happen 
now is that times are changing,” said Lendrum. “This genera- 
tion and even my generation has come to understand that the 
war on drugs was not a war on drugs, but a war on stigma- 
tized and marginalized groups for power and control. They 
are starting to understand that punishment as a model isn't 
working; it is only making better criminals.” 

Conversations about the mechanisms in place that are often 
perpetuating a cycle of criminality is critical for programs 
like Project Rebound that must combat those realities. It 
starts with breaking down the layers that have kept this 
demographic from feeling like they deserve to be seen and 
heard. But the real proof cf its power is in the stories of 

‘ changed and renewed lives, each a testament that there is 
hope. 

“You know, when I was younger, I thought I was a ‘G,” Her- 
nandez said. “I thought that I was a gangster. But today, that 
letter has changed. I’m still a ‘“G? but today I am a graduate 
student. I am a graduate student, and I am here to help any- 
one who, like me, was formerly incarcerated.” 


". when I was younger, | 
thought I was a 'C’. | thought 
that I was a gangster. But today, 
that letter has changed. | am 
still a 'G’, but today I am a 
graduate student.” 


-Joe Luis Hernandez 


Joe Luis Hernandez's prison tattoo is a reminder of how he used to view himself 
and life when he was younger. It reads, "I am a party animal, so what?" 
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in the motorcycling subculture 


Words 
Nick McNamara 


Photos 
William Odis Martin 


After experiencing the road on two wheels 
- feeling the texture of the road, the rumble of 
the engine working beneath you, the alternating 


| Finding a community and yourself 


patches of warm and cool air rushing past —- Jayme 


Dougherty knew she was hooked. 


ixeven (> : a i “It's a completely different feeling,” she said PAG 


sik 


“That first moment of going 40 miles per hour 
with that wind against my chest was awesome and 
weird, and | wanted to go faster. | fell in love and 
never looked back.” 

Two years have passed since that first ride, 
but the 35-year-old co-founder of the all-woman 
motorcycle group Litas Long Beach has only 
seen her love for riding grow in the culture of 
California. 

California is known among many motorcyclists 
as the place to ride. California's weather and 
relatively lenient motorcycle statutes, which can 
be seen in the state's official legalization of lane 
splitting in 2016, have created an encouraging | 
atmosphere for riders. In fact, California leads 
the nation in registered motorcycles at nearly 
850,000 and has more than 1.7 million licensed 
riders, according to the Motorcycle Industry 
Council. 


Long Beach is no exception. Hosting one of 


the stops of the annual Progressive International 
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Motorcycle Show, as well as the monthly SoCal 
Cycle Swap Meet at Veteran's Stadium, Long Beach 
has fostered an approachable riding community 
that Jayme experienced when she began riding. 

“No matter what bike you have, people are 
pretty welcoming; they just want to talk to you 
about your bike, and that’s great,” Jayme said. “It's 
an immediate ice breaker.” 

Dominic Dougherty, Jayme’s husband, agrees, 
though he feels this is an extension of the everyday 
friendliness between motorcyclists. 

“That's just one thing you see in motorcycle 
culture in general — you wave to each other as you 
pass by,” Dominic said. “I've never waved to another 
motorist as I was driving my Jeep to work.” 

Non-riders may look at motorcyclists and still 
see the stereotyped image 
of “leather-clad pirates,” 
as 3l-year-old CSULB 
student motorcyclist Ryan 
Mages puts it, but gone are 
the days of vest-sporting 
outlaws dominating the 
two-wheeled world. Some 
may still cling to that 
aesthetic, but people 
from all walks of life ride 
motorcycles now, and the 
culture and community 
reflects that. 

“Our friend Tammy 
is an engineer’ for 
Disneyland, [my husband's] 
a social worker, | do paper 
work for a mental health 
industry,” Jayme said. “It’s 
not like we're all just sitting around wrenching on 
our bikes [and] drinking beer all day.” 

Not only has the image of the motorcyclist 
community changed, but the demographics have 
as well. The United States has seen an increase 
from 600,000 women riders to 1.2 million, a 
100-percent increase in in the last 10 years, 
according to the Motorcycle Industry Council. 

Even so, women still make up just 14 percent of 
all motorcyclists, the Motorcycle Industry Council 


also reported. For women just starting out riding, 


“NO MATTER 
WHAT BIKE YOU 
HAVE, PEOPLE 
AREPRE LEY 
WELCOMING; 
THEY JUST WANT 
TO TALK TO YOU 
ABOUT YOUR 
BIKE, AND THAT'S 
GREAT.” 


= Jayme Dougherty recounted. 
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Jayme said these facts can be discouraging. 

“Motorcycling is a male dominated thing, so when 
you're a woman and you're new to motorcycles, the last 
thing you want to do is jump into an all-male group or co- 
ed group - it's scary as hell!" Jayme said. “[Then] you're 
nervous and you're on this machine, and that’s not going to 
help you ride any better.” 

Amid this growing trend, Jayme and a few others co- 
founded the Long Beach branch of the international all- 
woman Litas motorcycle group. The Long Beach branch 
was born after Jayme organized a group ride to the Babe's 
Ride Out event in Joshua Tree. She reached out online and 
found nine local women interested in riding out with her 
who became the core of the new club after bonding on 
the trip. 

“We're all very different girls, but our love for 
motorcycles and riding was 
something we all had in common, so 
we decided to start the Litas Long 
Beach, and we've been going since 
Nov. 3,” Jayme said. “It’s just a big ol’ 
social network of women who like to 
ride motorcycles.” 

Jayme almost exclusively hears 
positive messages when she rides in 
person from the community, though 
she does note that micro-aggressions 
within the motorcyclist community 
do occur - especially online. 

“[Jayme’s] had some girlfriends 
who've stopped for gas, and some 
guy will call out, ‘Oh, your boyfriend 


let you take the bike out?’ Dominic 


The Litas Long Beach has grown 
to more than a dozen members who 
organize social rides every month together. 

“I feel pretty awesome by myself, but, man, when I'm 
with a group of like 15 of my just-as-awesome friends, | feel 
powerful,” Jayme said. “I mean, I don't wanna go and run 
people over or anything, but we make a fucking statement 
when we roll through Belmont Shore on our way to San 
Pedro.” 

Though the bikes and people are diverse, there is one 
unifying feeling that keeps motorcyclists coming back 
despite the danger - the liberty found on two wheels. 


Mages began riding four years ago after his divorce. He 


found motorcycling was a sensation he couldn't live without. 

“It’s totally life changing,” he said. “I know it sounds cheese ball, but it's like | was caged 
and now | have the bike and I can do whatever | want and go wherever | want. It’s mind 
clearing and freeing — and it’s a lot of fun.” 

Dominic has similar views, being more of a solo rider compared to his partner Jayme, and 
relishes the opportunity to just tune out of his head and tune in to the road for a time. 

“I don't have to worry about anyone else's experience. | don't have to think about planning 
a ride or leading a ride. It’s just me in my helmet with my own thoughts,” Dominic said. “That's 
one of my favorite things about riding together - we ride together, but we're separate. We're 
in charge of our destinies, but we're doing it together.” 

More than just finding an escape, Jayme has found motorcycling gave her a new insight 
into herself and provided her with a newfound self-assurance that she struggled with before. 

“I've suffered my own anxiety and depression over the years. [Now] that’s my anti- 
depressant. | don't take medication or anything; I just have my motorcycle, and it makes me 
happy,” Jayme said. “I just have this whole different level of confidence I’ve never had.” 

Nowadays, it’s not uncommon to find Jayme singing or making engine noises to herself 
while riding her bike to run errands, roll out with the Litas or just cruise the city with 
Dominic. It's become an integral part of her life and she encourages anyone thinking about 
motorcycling to take a training course and experience for themselves what made her fall in 
love with the lifestyle. 

“When I look around at people in cars, I'm like ‘Fuck, you are missing out, this is so much 


fun,” she said. “Anybody thinking about doing it - just do it.” 
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Rejoice In 
a New Era 


Tanner Hewitt 


The newspaper industry has been scrambling for answers for years now, 
the self-driving cars are nipping at our heels, and we're all still lamenting the 
loss of our Tamagotchis. Digitization has completely changed the landscape for 
some industries and wiped out others entirely. Yet, Forbes Magazine reported 
this January that vinyl-record sales will near $1 billion this year for the first 
time this century. 

That number only accounts for about 6 percent of music-industry sales, but 
the fact that vinyl hasn't gone the way of the typewriter is a little surprising. 
Records are expensive, bulky, they need to be flipped over halfway through, and 
you need an equally bulky and expensive turntable to play them (which may or 
may not have speakers included). Finding a place to store your records seems 
like a hassle when you could fit 10,000 on your phone. So, why the big sales? 
Hipsters? Nostalgia? Marketing? Does vinyl actually sound any better than MP3s 
or other digital music files? DIG Mag sent me into the field to find out why 
people are still collecting these increasingly archaic pieces of technology and 


to learn if there really is something special about how they sound. 


i 


Nestled in the sleepy old-towne neighborhood of Orange, CA among the 
elderly and the Chapman College transplants resides a 20-year-old punk 
enthusiast named Shane Campbell. He took me inside his home one gloomy 
afternoon a few weeks ago to inspect his collection of physical music. In the 
sparsely decorated room, next to his desk below a massive mounted television 
on one wall, sits Campbell's turntable, a newer model with a wood design made 
to look vintage. I examined a specially made shelf on his wall that holds 100 
audio tapes, all from newer age punk bands, as Campbell pulled two heavy milk 
crates from his closet. 

The crates were filled with a truly impressive collection given Campbell has 
only been collecting for two years. 

“My parents gave me a record player and few records; they said they just 
grabbed whatever,” he said. 

Near the front of one the crates were those first records, some Black Sabbath 
and some lesser known discs from the early ‘60s. Since then, Campbell has 
added 92 7-inch records, 51 LPs (12-inch records) and more than 120 tapes. 
Nearly all of them are punk or a subgenre of punk, and they're all fairly modern, 
save for a 1959 Marty Robbins album Campbell bought because it features a a 
couple songs that appear in one of his favorite video games. 

“I buy everything online, basically," Campbell said. “There’s not too many 
punk record shops around besides Radiation (Records) in Fullerton.” 

Sometimes, Campbell will buy records when bands are selling them at 
concerts, and he said supporting touring bands is important to him. 

“Even though there isn't a ton of money in selling physical formats, anything 
helps for a touring band,” he said. Campbell's life revolves around the punk music 
scene (he was the frontman the group Youth Draft before they disbanded), and 
he's traveled all around the country following bands he likes. You could spend 


an afternoon just looking at the various artwork and multi-colored vinyls in his 


collection in a way that’s much more exciting than scrolling through pictures on 
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“IN THE ACT OF COMPRESSION, 
[REDUCING THAT DYNAMIC RANGE 
TO PUT MUSIC ON VINYL OR TAPE] 

IT CREATES A CERTAIN MIDRANGE 
DISTORTION, WHICH WE LIKE. WE CALL 
VV Ave 


a computer screen, and the personal quality some of his 
more cheaply made records have is impossible to digitize. 
When | asked Campbell if his records are near the top 
of his “grab when your house is on fire” list and he said, 
“Most definitely. I've spent a ton of money of these items 
so they are very important to me and | don't want a fire 
burning them to nothing. | would be devastated.” 

Campbell also showed me something Id never seen 
before, a 45rpm square-shaped record made on flimsy 
plastic called a “flexi.” Flexis are often found wedged in 
the pages of punk zines. 

“| have to put a quarter on it, otherwise it won't spin,” 
he said, as he laid down a flexi from The Nodes. The 
square shape means you have to offset the balance to get 
it to turn and keep turning, and I couldn't help but laugh 
when the record started playing — it sounded terrible. Not 
The Nodes, just the quality of the record. 

No doubt the poor sound was due to the poor quality 
of the flexi, but it got me thinking again about my other 
question. Viny! usually has this distinctive warm sound that 
you don't find really with digital music, but is that sound 
any better? Consumer choice in this era has allowed a lot 
of us to be picky about the quality of our choices. To learn 
how the quality of vinyl stacks up with digital music, I went 
to down to CSULB's music department. 

In the shadow of the Walter Pyramid, jazz music was in 
the air. | poked my head into the office of Rychard Cooper. 


He greeted me through a gap in his desk, which was 


- Rychard Cooper 


stacked high with computer monitors and speakers 
and other musical equipment. Cooper has been 
teaching audio engineering and composition at Long 
Beach for 15 years and is the Audio Visual Director 
for the entire music department. He worked as the 
personal assistant to one of his heroes, the legendary 
musician and producer Brian Eno, when the artist 
collaborated with our own University Art Museum in 
2009. Well versed in the properties of sound, I knew 
Cooper could help me understand why people love the 
way vinyl music sounds. 

First Cooper explained what fidelity means in 
music, or how faithful the noise on any physical 
medium is to what the musicians first played. He said 
that the physical limitations of vinyl means that it can 
never present the full dynamic range of most music. 

“Dynamic in range is the difference in loudness 
between one thing and another,” he said. "An orchestra 
[has a range of] about 102 decibels, and that dynamic 
is what gives music its punch, and its excitement, and 
makes it exhilarating. Vinyl has a limit of about 57 
decibels [...] if it's more than that, the needle literally 
jumps out of the groove.” 

He said that while digital music had its pitfalls in 
the early goings, CDs, for example, have a dynamic 
range of 97 or 98 decibels, nearly twice as much as 


vinyl. Cooper recalled how much better Dark Side of 


the Moon sounded the first time he played the CD 


—s 


version, but he did say there was something behind people 
loving the way vinyl sounds. 

“It's not just because it's kitchy or nostalgic, or because 
people are hipsters, there is an actual reason why people like 
the way vinyl sounds,” he said. “In the act of compression, 
[reducing that dynamic range to put music on vinyl or tape] 
it creates a certain midrange distortion, which we like. We 
call it warmth.” 

This is why we love distorted guitar too. He admitted 
to having a collection of his own. I left Cooper's office 
satisfied with what Id learned. It doesn't matter that there's 
better ways of listening to music, and | didn’t even delve 
into the importance of the kinds of speakers you use or the 
room you're in. The warmth that we can't help but enjoy is 
there on every record, and the 12-inch pieces of artwork 
are something truly special to hold in your hands. Vinyl has 
its physical limitations, but what's made them last are their 
intangible qualities. Will any of your money be a part of that 
$1 billion this year? Give it a shot. Maybe go out on Record 
Store Day next month -April - and start your collection. 


What have you got to lose? 
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If You Need an Alarm Clock, 
You’re Doing it Wrong 
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Mark Hyde 


Professor Michael Harris 


Do people need eight 
hours of sleep or does it 
depend on the person? 


How does someone find 
out the amount of sleep 
they need? 


The average person spends at least 
one-third of their life sleeping, 
according to the National Institutes 

of Health. It’s a vital factor to living a 
healthy life, and our daily activities 
depend on the amount of sleep we get 
each night. But, why? People, 
especially college students, need sleep, 
but how much sleep do we 

actually need? Physiology professor 
Michael Harris shares his opinion on the 
issue. 


“It differs from person to person [...] | have no idea where that concept came from, 
but it's also from different states of development. [For example], babies usually 
sleep 18 hours of the day, and that's important for their neural development. Later 
in life, you need less and less sleep. On the periodic spectrum, babies need lots 
of sleep, then young children need lots of sleep at different times, and then youth 
need sleep at different times, and it could go less and less from there.” 


“It's going to be trial and error. You would have to make an effort to hold to a reg- 
ular schedule. Go to bed at the same time for about two weeks and log when you 
would wake up. Keep a journal. Ask yourself how you feel. The thing that would tell 
you if it's working or not is by doing the alarm clock test. If you have a cycle that is 
regular, you will find yourself waking up and feeling alert in the morning and not 
having to drag yourself out of bed due to the alarm waking you up. If you have to 
have an alarm, then you are doing it wrong. If you wake up a minute before your 
alarm clock goes off, then your circadian rhythm is synchronized.” 
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When it comes to 
efficiency in sleeping, 
are there any real 
benefits to napping? 


How long can a person 
go without sleep? 


Do LCD screens 
(phones, laptops, TVs, 
etc.) have an impact on 
our sleep patterns? 


What are some things 
people can do to get 
efficient amounts of 
sleep? 


Photo by Jose De Castro 


“| think so, and there is a lot of literature that suggests that there is. Our brains 
are so very concerned with stimuli, and we pay so much more attention to a lot 
more detail, and so our brains get tired. Our modern society provides enough of a 
metabolic stress that we cannot recover from just one night of sleep. It's better to 
recover from that stress with periodic naps." 


“I would say probably a few days, but your body responds very poorly to a lack of 
sleep, and your immune system doesn't like it very much. Everything about your 
constitution and your physiology seems to fall to pieces if you avoid sleep and also 
if you avoid the right kind of sleep. So, if you can go into slow-wave sleep but are 
prevented from going into REM sleep, that's kind of like not sleeping. So, it’s not 
just sleep, it's also the kind of sleep you get.” 


“It really does. Zeitgebers, [a German word meaning ‘time-givers'], is an external 
trigger in which your circadian rhythm will synchronize. Daylight is a profound 
zeitgeber or synchronizer for our circadian rhythm. We need light to wake up, we 
need an absence of light to go to sleep. In the absence of light, our body starts 
producing melatonin, which makes us sleepy, we go to sleep, and then [we] wake 
up still kind of sleepy. When we get a dose [of] sunlight, we seem to metabolize 
melatonin and we seem to be alert. 


Screens are a problem in that the light energy they can produce, specifically the 
blue light, is very much like the spectrum of light that our bodies [have] synchro- 
nized to. So, if it’s nighttime, and we check our email, that blue light has an impact 
on our circadian rhythm because that light is acting as a zeitgeber. Some people 
are different from other people in which some people are less sensitive to that.” 


“Having regular schedules is great. Your circadian rhythm is not something that 31 
resets every day, it is something that fluctuates on a very slow timescale. So, it is 

a very bad idea to wake up and go to bed at different times. The idea that people 
would go to bed at Il p.m. and then wake up at 6 a.m. during the week and then 
want to sleep until noon on the weekends and stay up until 4 a.m. will wreck havoc 
on your circadian rhythm. You can't do that for two days [and] then think you're 
going to waltz right back into things. Your body likes regularity. When it comes 

to going to bed and waking up at regular times or eating or exercising at regular 
times, these things contribute to the synchronization to your circadian rhythm. 
Once your circadian rhythm is synchronized, you'll find yourself getting the most 
efficient sleep. There are very learned people in the field that say, ‘If you need an 
alarm clock to get out of bed, you are doing it wrong.” 


